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THE EDITOR, 


Tu E following Letter was received in 
the courſe of the laſt month from one of 
the moſt tried and diſtinguiſhed Friendg ta 0 
the rights and intereſts of Ireland. The 
information it conveys is of ſo important 
a nature, and the obſervations with which 
it is interſperſed, throw ſo ſtrong a light 
on the great ſubject that at preſent agitates 
the two countries, that the Gentleman, to 
whom it was addreſſed, has obtained his 
correſpondent's permiſſion to make it public. 
And, at his particular requeſt, it is inſcribed, 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


Jury 2, 1785. 
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FROM ANY 
IRISH GENTLEMAN, &e. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


AM ſorry that you mould have fo much apa 


rent reaſon to complain of my ſilence. Three 
months have paſſed, ſinee I promiſed to tranſmit 
to you uninterrupted accounts of the proccedings 
of the Parliament of this country, in adjuſting the 
propoſed ſyſtem of commerce between the two 


kingdoms ; at the ſame time, I undertook to ac- 


company theſe accounts with my own obſervations 
on the various interefts that might be involved in 
the progreſſive diſcuſſion of this import cuel- 
tion. I have failed in my promiſe ;—you :ccu'e 
me of want of zeal for the intereſts of my aaitve 
country, and of inattention to my friend. 


B But 


ſas J 


But my defence, though ſhort, will I truſt be 
ſatisfactory. To what purpoſe ſhould I have 
troubled you with a narrative of proceedings 
which were certain to be reverſed before I could 
have time to report them ? What end could it have 
anſwered to explain regulations, which were pro- 
poſed one day, only to give way to others of a 
directly contrary tendency the next-?—or. what 
opinions could J have ſubmitted to you, either on 
the general outline of the ſyſtem, or on any par- 
ticular article that formed the detail, when every 
hour's experience ſhewed me that all ſuch opinions 
might be rendered nugatory and inapplicable by 
the total dereliction of the principle, or by the 
complete change of the proviſion on which they 
would have been founded? | © 


This is my excuſe. You will ſee that it is not 
framed for the purpoſe. I take it from the Hiſ- 
tory of the Iriſh Reſolutions from the hour of their 
being introduced into the Britiſh Parliament, to 
that in which they paſſed from the crucible of the 
Committee of the Commons, to ſettle and depo- 
ſite their ſediments in the Houſe of Lords. I take 
it from the ® Pa RTW colouRED comments which 

you 
8 £7 of 

The original Reſolutions. Mr. Pitt's new Reſolutions, 

and the Amendments moved by Oppoſition ; which as they 


have already been publiſhed in the Volunteers Journal and 
ther papers, we ſhall omit here, 
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you will find in the encloſed paper, hiding and 
overwhelming the text; — from the long catalogue 
of alterations and amendments, which the Mi- 
niſter, with the moſt unembarraſſed pliancy, and 
with a verſatility unreſtrained by plan or prin- 
ciple, either ſuggeſted or adopted, until the very 
BASI S of the propoſed treaty has been FUNDA- 
MENTALLY REVERSED, until the EXIST- 
ING COMPACT between the two kingdoms has 
been ESSENTIALLY VIOLATED; and until 
Ireland is called on to renounce even her preſent 
advantages, and to ſaddle herſelf with new and 
oppreſſive TAXES and RESTRAINTS, 


You recollect how much we differed in our 
opinions, reſpecting the original Propoſitions, as 
they were offered to our Parliament by the go- 
vernment of Great Britain. You rejoiced in the 
proſpect of unhoped-for benefits, which the Pro- 
politions diſplayed to our country, With a lau- 
dable partiality to the place of our birth, you 
were 1mpatient to congratulate me on the great 
revolution that was to take place in the trade and 
politics of the empire. Your perfect knowledge 
of the ſubject led you to foreſee that the two king- 
doms muſt, in courſe of time, change places 1 in 
the federal ſyſtem. You eagerly anticipated the 


emigration of Britiſh manuſaCturers, and the 
B 2 transfer 
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transfer of Britiſh commerce; and in cofnpary- 


with theſe, you ſaw the wealth, power, and con- 
ſequence of the elder paſſing to the younger flate. 
But you accuſed me of paradox, and imputed to 
me a contradiction in terms, when I agreed with 
you thus far; and yet ccntended that, in the end, 
the ſyſtem muſt prove deflruQive to the eſſential 


intereſts of Ireland. What was the transfer but 


« from one SisrER STATE to another? What 
« was the object of the treaty but a friendly in- 
© terchange of reciprocal advantages between the 
© members of one and the ſame empire?“ Theſe 
and ſimilar arguments you urged with your uſual 
ſpirit and ingenuity. But I called your attention 
from words to facts. I took you down from the 


airineſs of ſpeculation to the palpability of prac- 


tice, I compelled you to agree with me, that a 
diminution of the reſources of Great-Britain muſt 
be the inevitable conſequence of this emigration of 
her manufacturers; and that this transfer of her 
commerce muſt be followed by the failure of thoſe 
revenues which ſhe had pledged for the payment 
and intereſt of the debts of the empire. I found 
you willing enough to acknowledge, that no pro- 
viſion was made in the treaty, that ſhould bind 
Ireland to pay any proportion of the enormous 
burdens, under which Great-Britain actually la- 
bours, in conſequence of thoſe debts, Nay, you 

even 
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even contended that it would be unjuſt to call 
upon Ireland to contract ſuch an engagewent.— 
There was nothing, you ſaid, even in the great 
advantages held out to her by the treaty, that could 
enable her to contribute any proportion towards 
the diſcharge of the f. public incumbrances, 
or the future ſupport of the public credit. 


After theſe conceſſions and declarations on your 
part, I adhered to my own opinions. Your ar- 
guments, for once, loſt their power of conviction. 
Not all their weight, joined to my own national 
partialities, could make me diſcover either ſiſter- 
hood or reciprecity in the propoſed arrangementss 
All I could ſee was DpETALCATION of rEvenur, 
Loss of pruBLic cREDiT, and conſequent 
BANKRIPTCY to Great-Britain; and in that 
proſpect all my triumphs ended. I could find 
nothing in my obſervations, or in my judgment, 
that could make me ſeparate the ruin of Ireland 
from the ruin of Great-Britain. 


But however we may have differed in ſenti- 
ment, reſpeQling the original Propoſitions, you 
and I can have but one opinion of them in their 
» preſent ſtate. What I foretold to you, but what 
you refuſed to credit, is come to paſs. The Iriſh 
Propoſitions have not been ratified by the Britiſh 

Parliament. 
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Parliament. The power of the Miniſter, which 
was to COMMAND IMMEDIATE ACQUIESCENCE, 
has proved ineffectual, when oppoſed by the uni- 
verſal ſenſe of the nation. His obſtinacy has been 
broken down, and conſtrained to give way before 
the notoriety of the danger, to which his ignorance 
expoſed the whole union of the empire. It could 
not have been otherwiſe. Human nature muſt have 
changed its very eſſenet, and every feeling of 
ſelf-intereſt, of local attachment, of national par- 
tiality and predilection, muſt have been rooted 
out of the heart before the Propoſitions could have 
been adopted by a Britiſh legiſlature, in their 
original form, 


% 


It was, from conſidering the meaſure in this 
view, you may remember, that J have ever looked 
upon the perſons whe negotiated this buſineſs on 
the part of Ireland, to be no better friends to 
their native country. Inſtead of eſtabliſhing 
friendſhip, I knew they were ſowing the ſeeds of 
freſh enmities. They were wantonly provoking 
the deſires of Ireland, and inciting her to urge 
impolitic demands, which either could not be 
granted, or which, if granted, muſt be at the ex- 
pence of Great. Britain; and conſequently muſt 
be productive of diſcontents and heart-burnings 
on the part of Great-Britain, And who is the 

friend 
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friend of Ireland that will maintain, that whatever 
tends to looſen the remaining ties that bind the 
two kingdoms together, or that may terminate in 
an encreaſe of mutual animoſities and mutual 
jealouſies. muſt not be deſtructive to Ireland. To 
reverſe the ſituation of the two countries, and to 
ſubſtitute Britiſh jealouſies, for Iriſh jealouſies. 
and Britiſh complaints for Iriſh complaints, can 
be no leſſening to the common danger. The 


elfect muſt be the ſame, whether the elder ſiſter 


thinks ſhe has to dread an uſurping and inſatiate 
Tival in the younger; or the younger a ſelfiſh, 
envious and obſtinate monopoliſt in the elder.— 
In either caſe, the bond of affection and the unity 


of intereſts, which are the ſtrongeſt, and I might 


fay, the only links that can at preſent connect us 
together, are diffolved. I he ſubjects of the ag- 


grieved kingdom, be it which it may, can no 


longer ſtand in the equal and friendly relation of 
fellow-citizens with the ſubjects of the other.— 
The intereſts that ſhould harmonize are rendered 
diſcordant—the ſpirits become every day more 


irritated and jnflamed——the common enemy 


avails himſelf of the incurable evil—and the coun- 
try that ſtands molt in need of protection, throws 
herſelf into the arms of a foreign power, differing 


from her in laws, in conſtitution, in religion. 


1 know 
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I know not what PRIVATE views theſe. ego» 
ciators might have to promote. I have heard of 
ſuch ; 1 have heard, that io make atonement for 
former encroachments on the popular inte reſts, 
and io acquire ſome recommendation to popular 
favour, was the leaſt culpable of the motive by 
which the principal perſon was actuated. But I 


am convinced, whatever popularity he could have 


gained by the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, would have 
ariſen from popular deception, or popular ig- 
norance. It would have been but the deception 
of a day; and to the author of the deception the 
event would have been the ſame with what has 
ever been experienced by thoſe falſe friends of the 
people, who, under a ſhew of ſerving, lead them 
to their ruin. 


The following aſſertions I will hazard, and with 
the greateſt confidence, from the knowledge 1 
have of the character and diſpoſitions of my coun- 
trymen; I will throw every conſideration of policy 
out of the queſtion : I will ſuppoſe that Ireland 
might thrive upon the ruins Great-Britain. 1 
will ſuppoſe that when Great-Britain ſhould be 
no longer able to protect her, ſhe might be equally 
proſperous, and equally ſecure of her conſtitu- 
tion and religion under the protection of France, 


will riſk the whole queſtion upon her known 
| honour | 
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1 honour and generoſity, and will conſent to her 
A forfeicing her univerſally eſtabliſhed character 
5, for theſe, her innate virtues, if on a general ex- 
w planation and thorough knowledge of the injuſtice 
y of the original ſyſtem to Great-Britain, her uni- 
I verſal voice would not have been to rejett it; my 
oY, countrymen would have ſaid, We wiſh for a 
_ e participation of general commerce with their 


ſiſter kingdom, but God forbid that we ſhould 
invade or injure the Britiſh commerce. Free 
and independent as Great Britain, we claim, as 
* our right, the ſame freedom and independence 
of trade which ſhe enjoys; but we do not wiſh 
to exerciſe that right any further than is con- 
ſiſtent with her effential interefls; from which 
we know our own interefls are inſeparable. We 
6 will not heſitate to accept even Favours from 
Great- Britain; but we DryR:i cate, we will 
REJECT, all iNjURIOUS SACRIFICES on her 
part; we diſdain to enrich ourſelves at her ex- 
pence. Let the advantages of cach kingdom 
be impartially conſidered by practical men, the 


* moſt converſant in buſineſs, and the beſt qua- 
© lified to inſlru and inform Government, Let 
theſe advantages be balanced on a broad un- 
equivocal baſis of gguITaBLE interchange, and 
ACKNOWLEBGED RECIPROCITY; thus mutual 
benefit will produce mutual confidence ; and 
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& we mall ceaſe to look * each other with cold 
« hearts and ſuſpicious eyes. 


This, I am perſuaded, would have been the 
language of Ireland, had the ſyſtem been properly 
explained to her people. Such, I am perſuaded, 
would have been the declarations of her merchants 
and manufacturers, had they been conſulted pre- 


vious to the formation of the arrangement, or had 
they been ſuffered to appear before Parliament, 


to deliver their opinions after the Propoſitions had 
been framed. But J have in a former letter, ac- 
quainted you with the hiſtory of the negociation, 
I have led you into the ſecrets of that inauſpicious 


triumvirate. I have exhibited them to you ca- 


balling in the receſſes of the Treaſury-Chambers, 
and there plotting a dark and miſchievous enter- 
priſe againſt the two States, inſtead of an open 


and authoriſed communication for eſtabliſhing a 


ſatisfactory adjuſtment between them, conform- 


able to the wiſhes or deſires of either. From you, 


I have learned in what manner the reſolutions 
were carried in Ireland. I recollect, with indig- 
nation, the inſulting importunity, the intemperate 
and indecent exertion of influence in the Iriſh 


Miniſtry, and the headlong credulity and childiſh 


eagerneſs 


Mr. P—t;, Mr. Fr, Mr. -d. 
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eagerneſs of the Iriſh Parliament. What a diſ- 
grace, my friend, has been entailed upon our de- 
liberative councils Not a merchant conſulted; 
not a manufaQurer called to the bar of either 
Houſe ;—not a ſingle evidence produced, to diſ- 
cover if there was nothing in the ſyſtem that could 
either prejudice the general intereſts of the em- 
pire (in which we have now as great a ſtake, and 
for which we ſhould now be equally ſolicifous as 


| Great-Britain) or injure any particular branch of 


our manufactures, which are under ihe peculiar 
protection of our Parliarzent. A pompous and 
ſounding ſpeech from the Britiſh Secretary con- 
tained document, evidence, demorſtration ; and 


for delay, for farther information, for delibera- 


tion and judgment :—* What! ſhall we wait till 
Great. Britain has time to diſcover the ſcope and 
« tendency of the Reſolutions:— till her manu- 
« facturers are made atquainted with the danger, | 
and take the alarm?“ Shame! ſhame! Can 
this be credited hereafter ? The great Delibera- 
tive Council of an independent kingdom meet to 
con ſult about the expediency of a national compact; 
a compact that involves the neareſt and deareſt 
intereſts of the ſubject, that is to be binding for 
ever; that is to lay the foundation of eternal confi. 
dence and eternal amity with another independent 
ſtate, whoſe happinefs and profperity are declared 
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to be inſeparable from their own. They ratify this 
compact; they confirm it in all its parts, without 
a moment's deliberation; without requiring or re- 
ceiving the ſlighteſt information on the ſubject; 
without taking a ſingle day to conſult their con- 
ſtituents: And what is their plea ? —— To keep 
the other contracting party, heir Siſter Stale, 
with whom they have ſolemnly pledged themſelves to 
Hand or fall, fiom diſcovering the injuſlice that is 
plotting againſt her; and the irreparable injury 
her ſubjects are to ſuſtain by the bargain. Is this 
among the firſt great and ſolemn adds of our in- 
dependent legiſlature ? But far be it from me to 
confound the people of Ireland with its parlia- 
ment, The people of Ireland are yet free from 
this ſtain on the national character. It is a taint 
of the old and inveterate infection which required 
all the virtue and energy of the national aſſembly 
at Dungannon to correct; and which nothing but 
the ſame energy and virtue, called again into ac- 
tion, can eradicate. 


But the indulgence that was denied by the Triſh 
Miniſtry to the merchants and manufacturers of 
Ireland, the Britiſh Miniſter in the plenitude of 
his power, did not dare to withold from the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Great Britain, They 
forced upon him, in Parliament, that information 
which 
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ch he was too proud and too. confident of his 
own abilities to aſk of them in his cloſet. They 
demanded to be heard by their repreſentatives ; 
— and ſo laſting and forcible are the impreſhons 
which the antient and awful inſtitutes of the con- 
ſtitution ſtill leave upon the public mind in this 
declining country, that not even the preſent Houſe 
of Commons could be tampered with, or intimi- 
dated into a reſuſal to hear the voice of their con- 
llituents. 


The conſequence of this deference to the pub- 
lic anxiety was an abſolute and total reverſal of 
the ſyſtem. Such information was then thrown 
upon the ſubject as alarmed the Miniſter bimſelf; 
and convinced him, at length, that he had been 
deceived and miſled. And from the extreme of 
injury to Great-Britain, he made but a ſingle ſtep, | 
to the extreme of injury to Ireland: Of his own 
free motion, and in conjunction with ſome Iriſh 
individuals of his own ſelecting, he had wantonly 
expoled the commerce of Great-Britain to mani- 
feſt ruin; he, with equal wantonneſs, and with the 
ſame unadviſed precipitancy, lets deſtruction looſe 
againlt the whole Triſh nation. Hie not only at- 
tempts to load her com rerce with new and op- 
preſſive chains, but he would even rob her of the 
independence which her people aſſociated to ob- 

tain, 
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tain, that they might protect her commerce, and 
give it both value and ſecurity. 


Why fhould I recall to your mind circum 
flances and times in which you bore ſo diſtin- 


guiſhed a part. The firſt fruits of the glorious 


league of our Volunteers was the emancipation and 
enlargement of our trade. Great Britain yielded; 
(no matter with what grace, ) but ſtill ſhe retained 
the power of reſumption: we then had 'a nomi- 
nal legiſlature, which had for ages ſubmitted to be 
bound by her laws: What ſhe granted as an act 
of favour ſhe might recal by an act of power. Tñ¹ 

ſpirit of the nation, rouſed by long ſufferings into 
a proper feeling of Itſelf, (Que fera tamen reſpexit,) 


foreſaw the danger, and determined to render its 


redemption complete; we claimed independency, 


we claimed conſtitution - and we claimed them 
among other great and dignified purpoſes, that 
they might be the guardians of that commerce 


which we bad recently obtained, 


But what is the preſent attempt! under an in- 


ſidious pretence of granting us the ne plus ultra of 


trade, and of compleating what is ſaid to have 
been left imperfect in our commercial emancipa- 
tion.— we are required to relinquiſh our conſti- 
tution; we are to pals once more under the yoke 


of 
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of dependency ; becauſe a phantom of advan- 


tages has been conjured up before our eyes to 
vaniſh in an inſtant, and mock our expectations; 
we are again to ſubmit to be governed by Britiſh 
laws, and to extend that ſabmiſſion to all that is 


moſt odious in legiſlation, the reſtraining of trade, 


and the levying of taxes upon our conſumption. 


The * fourth reſolution, as it ſtands in the note, 


came from the mouth of Mr. Pitt himſelf. It ex- 


preſsly provides, that all laws that have been made, 


or ſhall be made in Great Britain, SHALL BE IN 
Force in Ireland. Is not this the fulleſt and moſt 


unqua . 


The fourth Reſolution propoſed by Mr. Pitt was, that 


It is highly important to the general intereſts of the Britiſh 


Empire, that the laws for regulating trade and navigation 
ſhould be the ſame in Great-Britain and Ireland ; and there- 
fore that it is E8SENTIAL, towards carrying into effect the 
preſent ſettlement, that all Jaws which have been made, or 
ſhall de made in Great-Britain, for ſecuring excluſive pri- 
vileges to the ſhips and mariners of Great-Britain, Ireland, 
and the Britiſh Colonies and Plantations, $HALL BE 1N 
FORCE in Ireland, in the ſame manner as in Great-Britain ; 
and that proper meaſures ſhould from time to time be taken 
for effectually carrying the ſame into execution. 

By Mr. Eden's amendment, the Reſolution was altered to 
its preſent form. 

Lord Beauchamp, propoſed omitting all the words from 
IRELAND, to, AND THAT PROPER MEASURES. 


E 
unqualified reſumption of the right of legilla · 
tion on the part of Great Britain that words could 
frame ? ls there in the whole reſolution the moſt 
diſtant reference or alluſion either to the previous 
aſſent. or to the ſubſequent ratification of the Iriſh 
Parliament? We have not even the complimentary 
ſoſtening contained in the amendment. You ſee 
a b Od declaratory reſolution, meant to be paſſed 
into an act of both Pailiaments, for deſtroying the 
glorious work of the Grattas, the P:rghs, and 
the Brown os, for ſubreiting ie cautiful fabric, 
conſecrated to our recovered liberty, by the Vo- 
LN TEEASs of Ireland. 


The fifth and eight refolutions were alſo pro- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt. They now ſtand ratified by 
the Britiſh Houle of Commons. Of their dange- 
rous tendency, the petition from Belfaſt has al- 
ready in part, warned our countrymen. * They 
++ {ubject us even to be TAxED at the diſcretion of 
* a loreign Parliament.“ They leave us no op- 
tion, either as to the expediency of the impoſi- 
tions, their nature, or their quantity. T hey require 
us to charge ourſelves with a perpetual revenue, in 
violation of the firſt principles of general freedom: 
And the meaſure of that revenue 1s to be the will 
of the Britiſh Parliament, in open contempt of 
cur independercy. Eut this is not all. I he un- 

| qualified 
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gualifed ſubrriſſion is alſo toextend to all occgfional 
regulations of the Parliament of Great Pritg'n, 
Even the adulatory clauſe of the duties being to be 
laid; and the regulations being to be adopted, by 
lang paſſed in both hingdems, is omitted. No ſof- 
tening whatever is applied to this double tyranny. 
We are firſt to be compelled to receive the pro- 
duQions of the Britiſh colonies, to the excluſion of 
all other; and ſubjeR to reſtriQtions, on the ex- 
pediency or neceſſity of which we can have no de- 
| Jherative power; and then we are to receive them 
under a tax impoſed by a foreign legt Nature. The 
fame reſlriQions, the ſame im poſitions, are to ex- 
zend to our articles of export alſo; and this impli- 
cit ſybmiſſion to the moſt invidious acts of all- le- 
gillative, power, is required of us, as an eſſential 
condition, as a fine qua non to the ſettlement. 


| From the Miniſter's rejection of Lord Beau- 
champ's amendment, you will perceive how inef- 
feQual the patriotic efforts of the repreſentative 
of the Houſe of Conway, the grateful and well- 
informed, zeal of Mr. Eden, the. force of Mr. 
Fox's reaſoning and eloquence; er the various 
powers of enlightened genius which Mr. Sheri- 
.dan has devoted through the whole of this buſi- 
neſs to the intereſts of his native country, have 


"_ againſt the determination that ſeems to 
D have 


[8 ] 
have been embraced te riſque the whole treaty 
pon this Nin. 


Theſe friends of Ireland, (and friends of o Helge 
they have ſhewn themſelves upon this occaſion, 
whatever factious prejudice may inſinuate againſt 
them, ) ſtrenuogſly oppoſed the admiſſion of the 
principle. But all they could obtain was a ſoftening 
of the expreſſion. The poiſon remains in all its 
virulence ; but it is diſguiſed in a more palatable 


covering, that we may ſwallow it with the leſs re- 


luctance. For how ſtands the alteration ? In the 
original reſolution, as framed by Mr. Pitt, the 
right of legiſlation was to be aſſumed without the 
ſmalleſt qualification, or the leaſt reference to our 
own legiſlature. We were to be bound, uncon- 
ditionally, by acts of the Britiſh Parliament. Un- 
der the amendments we are equally to be bound 
by theſe acts; but the mighty privilege of reg if 
tering them is to be reſerved to us. The laws muſt 
appear on our ſtatute-books before they become 
binding upon us; but no choice is reſerved for 
us, whether they ſhall appear there or not. 


It is ſaid, in words, that our conſent is requiſite ; 
but under the terms and conditions of the treaty, 
and with any intention of abiding by them, we 
have not a fingle power reſerved to withold, or | 

| even 
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even to modify that conſent. Is not this bringing 
us back directly to the ground upon which we 
ſtood before our emancipation? This privilege of 
regiſtering the commercial regulations of the Britiſh 


legiſlature we enjoyed in the very worſt days of out 
dependence and ſervility: We enjoyed it at the 
time of our compact under Lord North's admi- 
niſtration. The duties we then agreed to ſubmit 
to, upon the importation of Weſt-India comme» 
dities, could only be impoſed by acts ef our own, 


adopting the regulations of the Britiſh Parliament. 


At that period we were not bound to exclude our- 


ſelves for ever from all other colonial markets. 


The regulations, at that period, only extended to 
our importalions. Our Exportations (except in the 
article of iron ware) which was ſettled by parti- 


cular agreement between the manufacturers of 


both countries, were ſubject to no other controal 
than that of our own Parliament. But by the 
propoſed Reſolutions, we are to exclude ourſelves 
for ever from all colonial markets, but the Britiſh ; 
and we are to ſubje& every article, as well of our 
exports as imports, to whatever burdens or regula» 


tions the Britiſh legillaturemay choole to A 


upon them. 


The only alternative, even tacitly left us, 
will be to renounce at once all the terms 
D 2 of 


[ 2 J 


of the treaty, to riſque an open breachi-with Greag 
Britain, to throw the intereſts of the two kinggs 
doms again a float, and to plunge tilt deeper into 
all thoſe diſputes, jealouſies, - and animoſities 
which it is the profeſſed object of the nn 
3 to obviate for ever. 


If the power of oιν ; the regulationg 
and impoſts were to be RECIPROCAL, [ might ad- 
mit that ſomething like an equality of indepen- 
dence would be preſcrved to Ireland. But ng 
ſuch power is ſtipulated. They muſt originate, 
excluſively, and for ever, in the Britiſh Parliament; 
Wu are no more to be called upon to deliberate 
on their expediency, than we are allowed to obje& 
to REGISTER, and to be bound by them after they 
are enaQted. They are Laws either paſſed, or 
bereaſter to be paſſed in Great Britain, They wuſt be 


in force for the ſame lime, and in the ſame manner a 


in Great Britain. | | a 


But we are bound by theſe laws, cath in as 
&* much as they impoſe the ſame reſtraints and 
« confer the ſame benefits on the ſubjects of both 
be kingdoms, l know that i in 'reland theſe were 


ONCE pox.ular words: they formed the baſis of 
an act of our parliament that made the author of 


it dear to his — But, in fact, they have 
nothing 
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nothing d de with the great point at iſſue- Mr 
Eden, in moving the clauſe, declared that he 
only wiſnled to get by it as much as he could [for 
IxzLann. | He: wiſhed to ſecure ſomething for 
her 1nT2REST, ſince nathing could be preſerved 
for her const11uTIoOnasGod knows; it would be 
hard to ſay what he has gained even for het 
1h TEREST. For 1 ſhould-beg to know: with what 
propriety sw] AR impoſitions on the articles of 
Briti ſh and Iriſh imports and exports can, in theit 
preſent comparative ſituations, be called'zxgoas 
Impoſitions. Can the infant commerce of Ireland; 
in the ſoft bone and grillle of its tender years, beat 
the ſame burdens and endure the ſame reſtraints 
as the full grown hardy manhood of the Britiſh 
trade? Regulations under which the one might 
thrive and flouriſh, would: cruſh and annihilate 
the other. But I repeat” it ; "theſe cohfideratiors 
have nothing to do with the POLITICAL injury we 
are to ſuſtain from the adoption of theſe reſolu- 
tions. The prrnciPLy of re-aſumed legiſlation 
on the part of Great Britain fm remains, inde» 
pendent of every commercial advantage we may 
acquire by our degenerate acquieſcence. "Who- 
ever doubted that SLAVERY may not be gainful? ? 
But was it a ſpirit of gain that convened the na- 
tional delegates at Dungannon ? Was it a ſpirit 


to the meaneſt of our paſſions, after our having 


15 
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of gain that united conſtituen ts, EP 
nobles, volunteers, aſſociations, religions, in one 


vaſt indiſſoluble league, fired with one ſoul, and 


preſſing forward to one object ?—Or was it the 


pure ſpirit of liberty rouſing the people to reſort | 1 


to themſelves, to accompliſh their final redemp- 
tion from ſubordination and ſubſerviency, and 
to do away for ever the PRINcI IE, that had fo 
long kept their fathers and themſelves under an 
ignominious and intolerable yoke ?—What can 
have encouraged Great Britain to adopt this 
change of language to Ireland ?—On what do 
they preſume, that they ſhould addreſs themſelves 


lately, by a difplay of the nobleſt, triumphed 
over Britiſh prejudices, and aftoniſhed the reſt of 
the world? Shall they be ſuffered to inſult us by 
an appeal to our venality againſt our ambition 3 
or to our avarice againſt that dignified pride, and 
feeling of character, that ſets one nation above 
the other; and thab has ſo lately awakened in the 
breaſts of Iriſhmen a becoming conception of 
themſelves, and a lofty ſenſe of the conſequence 


and eminence of their country ? 


But it will be ſaid, the independency of your 
legillature is 24yLIED in the very propoſition that 
is reprobated as ſubverſive of that independency. 

| The 
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The ACKNOWLEDGMENT: is CONVEYED in the 
avowed NECESSITY of = CONSENT: 2 
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Theſe arguments have been ſtarted on this Gde 
of che water, and I make no doubt but you will 
kar them repeated on yours. But is our ſenſe 
and feeling of freedom fo ſuddenly blunted ? Have 
we ſo ſuddenly loſt the reliſh and enjoyment of 
pure and genuine independency, that we ſhall be 
expected to fit down contented with this cold, 
lifeleſs, paſſive ſubſtitute ? Was this the indepen- 
dency for which the 'nation met to communicate 
as at the altar? Was it for a claim that was to 
be aſſerted only to lie dormant, that we formed a 
league to ſtand together as one man ?—PFor a 
mere abſtract right ?—Or was it for an honourable 
and profitable enjoyment of the right ;—for an 
alive, energetic, ſe-impelling, ſelf-direfling principle, 
inherent in ourſelves, and indiviſable, operating 
PAIMARILY in every thing that regarded our own 
internal and external polity, and paramount to 
every other power upon earth, ſecondary or 
hand-maid to none ? 
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Look aa to the days that are paſt. Was 
the nation content with the tacit ſurrender of the 
right of Britiſh legiſlation conveyed in the repeal 
MW of the 6th of George the Firſt ? Did we ſtop at the 
11 implied 


IL 


bmplicd acknewledgment of ingependency foruged 
in that repeal ? Did our ardoyr cool, pr our 
perſeverance abate, until we had obtained a 
formal, explicit, unequivocal renunciation of 
every principle and exercfſe of ſupremacy, (whats 
ever diſguiſe or ſhape they might aſſume?) An 
abſolute declaration, by A: folemp act of the 
three eſlates of Great Britain, of the uncontrol, 
able, unlimitable independency of our legiſlature 
in all matters, as well commercial as political, 
external as well as internal? Surely, my dear 
Sir, the record of theſe tranſactions is not ſo far 


removed; the memory of them is not ſo diſtant 


and faint that they are to be ſuppoſed to have 
loſt their impreſſion On the minds of Iriſhmen of 
the preſent day. 


We read of many nations, who have degene- 
rated from the example of their anceſtors. A 
long lapſe of time, and the ever-varying rotation 
of events have changed and debaſed their minds 
into a forfeiture of rights which they had inhe- 
rited. Shall we be the firſt to degenerate from 
our own example? Shall there fcarce be a point 
in the ſucceſſion of time, between our emancipa- 


tion and our relapſe into flavery ? Shall we re- 


linquith 1n.-cur own perſons thoſe rights which we 


purchaſed in aur own perſons, and by exertions 


of 
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of ſo peculiar a charaQter, as not only raiſed us 


above our own level, but promiſed us a place 
above the greateſt nations, ancient or modern ? 


I cannot think this poſſible, I cannot think ſo 
poorly of the diſtinguiſhed characters; I will not 
ſay who led, but, certainly, who encouraged and 
invigorated the ſpirit that pervaded the whole 
maſs of the people of Ireland in their late ſucceſs- 
ful ſtruggle. Can, I believe that the father of 
Iriſh independency will ſo ſoon forget the 
HONOURS he received from his country ? I fay 
the honours, not the REwaRDs; for I know Mr. 
Grattan too well to think that he would have 
received the REWARDS in ny other light than that 
of HONOURS, 


Can I believe that, forgetful of the indignation 
with which he put the queſtion to himſelf on the 
day of his glory, he will © take the civic crown 
off his head, and go under the ſubjeGiion of the 
Britiſh Parliam:nt?” Or if Mr. Grattan “ were 
capable of exhibiting ſo lamentable a proof of 
human weakneſs, and of the fallibility of human 
virtue, would the other great perſonages, who aſ- 


E ſociated 


This Gentleman has not deceived the expectations of 


our correſpondent, 


© * 5 5 
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ſociated with him in that glorious work, aſſociate 
alſo with him in apoſtacy ? Would they declare 
themſelves content with PALLIATIVES and uA“ 
LIFICATIONS, and IMPLIED ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
of thole redeemed rights which were to have been 
handed down with their own ſpotleſs characters to 
our lateſt poſterity * Would the Volunteers too 
combine againſt their own cauſe ? If ſuch degene- 
Tacy could poſſibly reach individuals, it would be 
monſtrous to ſuppoſe that it could pervade a 
nation. 


N 


Thele are the opinions, and theſe the obſerva- 
tions which a cloſe attention to the meaning and 
tendency of the Propoſitions, introduced by Mr. 
Pitt, in explanation of the original ſecond Reſo- 
lution, have ſuggeſted to my mind, when con- 
ſidered with a view to the CONSTITUTION of Ire- 
land. In their effects upon our general com- 
merce, they appear to me to be equally alarming 
and ruinous. They reverſe the very $P1RIT, 
PRINCIPLE and TENDENCY of the original Reſo- 
Jutions : they ſecure no benefits to Great-Britain 
beyond what ſhe now enjoys; but they call upon 
Ireland to relinquiſh even her preſent advantages, 
and to load herſelf with new and oppreſſive re- 
ſtraints. I will not trouble you with a long de- 
tall, A few ſhort obſervations on the preſent 

| ſtate 
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ſtate of the commerce of Ireland, and the change 
which the Reſolutions are calculated to effeR, 


will be ſufficient to ſupport my opinions. 


Ireland has, Ar PRESENT, the market with the 
Britiſh colonies in the Weſt-Indies and on the coaſt 
of Africa, open to her merchants on the ſame 
terms as it is open to Great- Britain. After the 
expiration of the preſent charter of the Company, 
. the market of the Eaſt- Indies will be alſo open to 
her. Her trade with the United States of Ame- 
rica is unclogged and unfettered: a trade which 
has been the great object of all her commercial 
deſires; which alone would afford a vent to all 
her articles of export, and which offers to her the 
ampleſt ſource of the moſt lucrative exchange. To 
all the countries of Europe, Great-Britain excepted, 
ſhe can export every article of her merchandize, 
whether native or imported, and can bring 
back her returns of every ſpecies without any 
other reſtraint, either on the export or the im- 
port, than what the policy of her own Parliament 
may at times think eſſential to the general intereſts 
of the kingdom. In every one of theſe branches, 
which embrace the whole trade that Ireland does 
Or can enjoy, the new ſyſtem, in its amended 
ſtate, will operate to her diſadvantage. Her 
commerce with the Britiſh colonies is to be clogged 

E 2 in 


1} 


in the very firſt inſtance with expences and diffi- 
culties from which it is now exempt ; and, in 
future, it is for ever to be expoſed to new re- 
ſtraints, unknown and undefined. From all con- 
nection with the countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the Streights of Magellan, whether 
foreign or Britiſh, ſhe is to be peremptorily ex- 
_ cluded, as long as the Parliament of England (hall 
think proper to continue to the Company its pre» 
ſent monopoly. Her trade with the States of 
America is to be regulated entirely and excl, frvely 
by the Britiſh legiſlature. The fixteenth Reſolus 
tion deſtroys, at one ſlroke, all the hopes ſhe had 
conceived from that riſing commerce, and from 
the favour and predilection with which ſhe is con- 
ſidered by the Coloniſts, and invited to their 
ports. In her connexions with foreign European 
States, ſhe is to attend to all the fluctuations and 
changes in their intercourſe with Great Britain. 
In ſhort, her whole commercial code is to be 
ſettled for her by a foreign jurildiction, on the 
ſcale of its own peculiar intereſts. 


The ports of Great-Britain are indeed to be 
opened to her for the aduiſſion of various com- 
modities, which the preſent Jaws exclude. But 
you will obſerve, that the reciprocity, which was 
to have formed the baſis ef the agreement, and 
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which was held out to our hopes in the original 
Prop oſitions, is, by the amended Reſolutions, ef- 
fectually deſtroyed. Several articles, by which 
our trade would have been peculiarly benefited, 
are to be excepted from the general indulgence. 
In theſe articles the war of prohibitions and pro- 
hibitory duties is ſtill to be carried on againſt 
Ireland, whilit the power of retaliation is to be 
denied to her, and all arms of defence are to be 
taken out of her hands. In every other article 
countervailing duties . (equally burdenſome and 
intolerable to Iriſh commerce in its actual late) 
a c to be ſubſtituted to prohibitory duties. The 
whole of our intercourſe is to be loadeq; with 
expenſive and vexatious regulations of bonds, 
cockets, and other inſtruments, at preſent un- 
known to our merchants, | 


The effect of the new ſyſtem being, therefore, 
to cut off or circumſcribe the intercourſe of Ire. 
land with all the countries, into which ſhe. can at 
| Preſent carry her commerce, and to load the new 
trade in which ſhe is to be indulged to Great- 
Britain, with burdens and reſtraints that mmnſt 
more than balance all the natural adyantages that 
might enable her to profit by that trade, all that 
is to be left to Tiſh induſtry is a competition 
between our manufacturers and the manufacturers 

of 
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of Great- Britain. On this part of the ſubject, 


I feel myſelf incompetent to ſlate my opinions. 


The petition from Belfaſt aſſerts, that in many 
inſtances, the Propoſitions are calculated to ruin 
the manufactures of Ireland. I make no doubt 


but theſe reſpectable perſons are prepared to prove 


their aſſertions before their own, Parliament. 


After what has paſled here, the Iriſh government 


dare not refuſe them a hearing ; and if they can 
make good their proof, I will leave it wo you to 
form your opinion of a ſyſtem that profeſles to 
provide for the intereſts of the manufacturers of 
both kingdoms, and yet 1s demonſtrated by thoſe 
very manutaciurers to be equally deſtrucuve to 
both, 


I have already run this letter to a greater length 
than intended or foreſaw. Still, however, there 


remains an important point, on which I cannot 


be ſatisfied with myſelf, unleſs I declare to you my 
opinions. You will perceive by Mr. Fitt's Twen- 
ticth Reſolution, that the nature of the price, 


which Ireland is to pay for the ſuppoſed benefits to 


be conferred upon her by the treaty, 1s entirely al- 
' tered. Domeſtic economy, and an attention to 
the dilcharge of our exiſting debts, and the ba- 
lance of our ture receipts ant expenditure, were 
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ſtipulated by our Parliament, as claims upon the 
hereditary revenue, neceſſarily to be attended to 
previous to all demands for the naval ſervices of 
the empire, in times of prace, In times of war, 
our exertions for the general defence were only to 
be bounded by the public exigencies and our own 
relources. | 


This ſtipulation, Mr. Pitt, on the very opening 
of the Propoſitions, declared to be inadmiſſible. 
It by no means, he ſaid, came up to his idea of 
compenſation. He was making a bargain, not only 
for his own conceſſions, but for the conceſſions of 
former unwiſe and inconſiderate Miniſters. Former 
Miniſters had laviſhed favours upon Ireland, with- 
out condition, and without return, He muſt have 
ſtronger and more ſatisfactory ſureties. Nothing 
leſs could content him than a ſolemn, legiſlalive, 
preciſe compact, ſpecifying the amount of the price 
to be given, and proportioning that price as well 
to profits hereafter to be reaped, as to benefits al- 
ready enjoyed. For this purpoſe, the whole of 
the ſpecified ſurplus of the hereditary revenue, 
that is, the whole of what it is pretended the Iriſh 
treaſury is to gain by the treaty, muſt be applied 
to naval ſervices in time of peace as well as in time 
J war ; and independent of all reference to Iriſh 

| | ceconomy, 
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economy, or to the occaſional ſtate of the other 
branches of our finance. 
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In this moſt delicate point, therefore, as well as 
in every other part of the ſyſtem, the Prepoſitions 
are rad cally altered. New principles are laid 
down, and thoſe in direct violation of the aſſ.zances + 
of government in Ireland, and in direct oppofition 
to the declared ſenſe of the Iriſh parliament. Will 
Mr. Brownlow, will Mr. Grattan, (who, to re- 
concile Mr. Brownlow and other independent 
gentlemen to the proviſions of the original tenth 
Propoſition, multiplied its object, and ſtipulated 
domeſtic œconomy as a Primary conſideration) ; 
will they accept Mr. Pitt's twentieth Reſolution in 
its preſent ſtate ? | 
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God knows, the whole of this buſineſs is an 
mſulting fallacy, meant to mock both nations, 
and to cheat them out of their conviction. Great 
Britain knows that ſhe will have nothing to get. 
Ireland knows ſhe will have nothing to give. And 
yet, in eſtabliſhing this viſionary fund, for enabling 
one nation to pay tribute to the other, an attempt 
is made, by that ſpirit that manifeſts itſelf through 
. the whole tranſaction, to undermine our conſtitu- 
tion, and to ſubvert its leading and charafteriſlic 
privilege. I wiſh I could ſay that the guilt of this 

attempt 1 
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attempt was confined to the Britiſh Miniſtry.» 
But let it fall where it may, I have no diſguiſe 
with you. The leading and characteriſtic pri- 
vilege of the Britiſh conſtitution is, that all grants 
of fapplies ſhould be limitted to one year. The 
fathers of the Iriſh conſtitution, who founded it 
in Britiſh privileges, have conſented that a grant 
of ſupply ſhould be perpetual. In modifying the 
Propoſition, they have ſubmitted to the eſtabliſh- | 
ment of the principie. They have lent their 
aſſiſtance in fixing a precedent that cuts up by 
the root, the only controul that the repreſentative 
body has over the executive, in the reſpeRive 
legiſlatures of Great-Britain and Ireland. | 


Was this their boaſt to Great-Britain, when 
they exhorted her to ratify the conſtitutional 
claims of Ireland, if for no other reaſon, at leaſt 
for the ſecurity which Great-Britain would acquire 
for the eſtabliſhment of her own conſtitution ? 
What was their language then? Can any thing 
be more beneficial to Great-Britain, with a de- 
* clining conſtitution, than that the Iriſh nation 
„ ſhould have the. ſpi:it of liberty?“ The Infh 
nation enjoys the fruits of that ſpirit of liberty. 
The Iriſh nation is as free as Great Britain was 
ever free; yet one of the firſt acts of thc Iriſh 


legiſlature i is to ſap and undermine the very foun- 
F dation 
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dation of Britiſh ſy:edom. ** Admit us at once,” 
ſaid they, © into the poſſeſſion of our birth right, 
& the vigour of our youth will be the prop of 
« your old age. Give us the power. and the moſt 
% glorious ſervice in which it will be our pride 
« to employ it, will be in ſupporting the crazy 
«© frame of your declining conſtitution. We are 
in poſſeſſion of our birth-right ; we have got the 
power ;—and yet we are the firſt to invite, by 
our example, the hand of ambition to ſubvert the 


venerable Jabris which we promiſed to ſupport, 
and to ſhake the very rock on which it has ſtood 


for ages. 


I know that theſe obſervations will afford you 
ſome matter of triumph; you will regret their 
truth, for the ſake of your country - but they will 
ſupply you with additional arguments againſt me 
in our old diſputes on the charaQters and prin- 


ciples of ſome of our leading p.t:iots. Bat 


though I condemn the meaſure, I cannot conſent 
finally to condemn the men, They have been 
ſurpriſed, but not corrupted. By this temporary 
cloud on their characters, they ſuffer the puniſh. 
ment of their ſupineneſs, in permitting thoſe in- 


fidious Propoſitions to be carried through the 
Houſe with ſuch unbecoming precipitancy. But 
their future exertions will be only the more ſtre- 
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nuous and animated. You will hear again tha 


warning voice that called their country to wealth, 
to independence, and to freedom. Backed by 
thoſe brave and reſolute ſpirits, who have ſup- 
ported them in former ſtruggles, they will never 
ſuffer new fetters to be put upon that commerce, 
in the emancipation of which they bore ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a part. They will never renounce the 
independence of conſlitution, which they ſo glo- 
riouſly aſſerted for the protection and gp, 
ment of that commerce. 
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